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As we go to press, news comes that Andrew Carnegie has 
finally succeeded in his deliberate and ingenious endeavor 
to bring the issue between capital and organized labor to a 
bloody crisis. How big a fire he has set the match to, the 


future only can show. 


Some of our Trans-Mississippi friends have coined the 
word “populist” to describe a supporter of the people’s 


party. If the people take to it, “it goes;” otherwise we 
would suggest trying again. 


The good things in Thue New Nation are wont to be 
widely copied, but no outside contribution which we have 
recently published has attracted more favorable attention 
than the prize graduation address on nationalism by Miss 
Blanche Jones of Lincoln, Nebraska. Miss Blanche is to 
be congratulated upon having made a decided hit. 


The Omaha Convention. 

The people’s party convention at Omaha, July 4, exceeded 
in attendance, in enthusiasm, and in importance of results 
accomplished, any previous convention of the party, 
and fairly compelled the attention of the press of the 
country. The associated and other press reports, as regards 
voluminousness have been far more satisfactory than those 
In their 


accuracy, we cannot, in the light of past experience, feel 


given of any previous action of the new party. 


absolute confidence, and to avoid misstatements shall post- 
pone a detailed account of the proceedings until our next 
number, when the delegates from New England will have 
brought home their report. 

Gen. J. B. Weaver, of Iowa, the nominee of the conven- 
tion for president, was born in 1823 at Dayton, Ohio, and 
is a graduate of the law school of Ohio University. He 
enlisted as a private in the second Iowa infantry in 1861, 
rose from the ranks to be colonel within a year, and in 
1865 was made brigadier-general for gallantry in the field. 
A dozen years after the war he practised law, but early 
became interested in the greenback and labor agitations 
which followed the awakening of the people to the fact that 
they had freed the blacks only to pass, themselves, under the 
In 1889 he was elected to Con- 
gress by a combined greenback and democratic vote, and in 


yoke of the money power. 
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1880 ran for president on the greenback-labor ticket, receiv- 
ing 307,740 votes. 
1884, and once more in 1886, as the candidate of the same 


He was elected to Congress again in 


party, and has been affiliated with the people’s party move- 
ment since its inception. 

Gen. J. A. Field of Virginia, an ex-confederate, was nomi- 
nated for vice-president. The people’s party is the only 
party that, now 23 years since the war, dares put a South- 
ern candidate on its national ticket. It alone can afford 
to, because it is the only national party. 

To nationalists, principles are more important than men, 
and the platform than the candidates. The sentiment of 
the party was regarded by the Omaha convention in adopt- 
ing the St. Louis platform unchanged as to substance, but 
with the nationalist planks intensified and emphasized. It 
was a striking testimony to the difference between the 
people’s party as a party of principles first and men after- 
wards, as compared with the old parties, that the chief 
burst of enthusiasm during the Omaha convention attended 
the reading of the platform rather than the nominations-ef 
the candidates, and that, too, wholly without disparagement 
-to the latter. It was striking and most gratifying testi- 
mony to the growth and strength of nationalism that no 
plank in the platform elicited, at every reference made to 
it, such tumults of applause as the most nationalistic prop- 
osition of all — that of government ownership and operation 
of the railroads. 

Now that the convention has done so well by us and our 
cause, let us take our coats off and do our best to carry the 


ticket to success. 


How Poor and Rich can be Equalized Before the Law. 


The burglar who fired two shots at the millionaire treasurer of a 
sugar trust in New York, a few days ago, pleaded his own case in 
court a day or two later and was railroaded to Sing Sing on a 20 
years’ sentence as soon as he finished. The sentence is none too 
severe and the promptness of justice is commendable; but if a mil- 
lionaire had shot a common man, no matter under what circum- 
stances, we wonder how long it would have taken a New York court 
to get him under way to prison. 

The above very justifiable cynicism is from the Boston 
Pilot. It is indeed a notorious fact that when a criminal 
gets prompt justice he is invariably a poorman. We are so 
used to seeing poor and rich fare differently at the hands of 
alleged justice that we accept it with a shrug of the shoulders 
as a matter of course. Yet consider what an intolerable 
abuse this is in a land where it is constantly asserted, and 
perhaps by some unthinking persons accepted as true, that 
all are equal before the law. 

There are many abuses in our society resulting from the 
inequalities of wealth, which cannot be remedied until 
suciety is radically reconstructed, but the injustice as 
between rich and poor in the administration of the criminal 
law is not one of them. This can be at once and very 
simply mended by adopting the system of free justice out- 
lined in arecent New Nation editorial and turning hired 
attorneys out of criminal courts. 

Let there be in every criminal court a salaried public 


/ approval. 


defender, as there already is a public prosecutor and let it 
be his function to defend all criminals, as it is the prose- 
cutor’s business to prosecute them. No other counsel ex- 
cept the public prosecutor and defender, with their assist- 
ants, would be allowed in court, and as no fees would be 
received from the accused, the public defender would have 
no more motive to defeat justice in the case of a rich man 
than a poor one, where the evidence was clear. 

With, this system we should have not only free but speedy 
justice for rich as well as poor offenders and make good our 
boast, now so idle a pretense, that, before the law at least, 
all men are equal. 

How long shall we wait for this most desirable and just 
reform ? 


Get the Best. 


The total annual loss to the farmers of France from 
frosts is estimated at $15,000,000, and a frost insurance com- 
pany has been formed to insure agriculturists against this 
form of injury. This is a good idea if it doesn’t cost more 
than it comes to, as most insurance does, and if the insur- 
ance company can be guaranteed against failing as soon as 
an extra bad frost brings in a big batch of claims. The 
only safe plan of insurance for farmers and everybody else 
against frosts and all sorts of material calamities, is the 
plan of nationalism, under which no man will gamble on 
the profits of any particular line of industry, or be in danger 
of being swamped by its losses, but all: will share equally 
in the net profits of the entire industrial system. If you 
are getting insurance, get the best. 


Sioux Falls to the Front. 


No doubt our readers took note of the account in last 
week’s New Nation of the proposition now being considered 
by the city government of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, that 
the municipality shall absolutely control and own the 
liquor business of the city, shutting the saloons out of the 
trade, and opening in their place public dispensaries pro- 
portioned in number to the population. 

The proposition as brought forward at Sioux Falls differs 
from the nationalist plan of the public management of the 
traffic in that it proposes to make it a source of revenue to 
the city, a profit of $35,000 a year from sales of liquor 
being calculated on. But even with this objectionable 
feature public management would have great obvious 
advantages over the present order of things. In the first 
place the saloon would be effectively taken out of polities. 
Secondly, the city could, and doubtless would, sell pure 
liquors only, which had passed the inspection of its sanitary 
authorities. Thirdly, the public dispensary would never be 
a disorderly place, and the public agents for the sale of 
liquors might be depended on, having no private profit in 
view, to observe all legal restrictions as to sales to intoxi- 
cated persons or minors. 

If Sioux Falls has the enterprise to try this experiment, 
it may be sure of having its example quickly and generally 
followed, for the advantages-of public management only 
need practical illustration to command prompt and universal 
If Sioux Falls does not lead in this reform, 
some other town presently will have that honor. We pre- 
dict that no feature of the nationalist system is likely to 
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come more rapidly to the front than this of public manage- 
ment of the liquor traffic. 

We wish, however, once nore to point out that the full 
success of the plan requires that the sales at the public dis- 
pensaries shall be at cost. Otherwise it will be found 
difficult to prevent the competition of unlicensed sellers. 
In order effectually to suppress the saloon the possibility of 
private profit must be eliminated from the business. No 
doubt the reluctance of municipalities to sacrifice so tempt- 
ing a source of revenue may cause hesitation in adopting 
the “at cost” principle, and we expect that in many cases 
when public management is introduced, this feature will be 
left out, as in the Sioux Falls case. Experience and public 
opinion will, however, compel its ultimate adoption, and 
meanwhile, as we have pointed out, even with the revenue 
feature retained, public management cannot fail to produce 
a condition of things far better than we have now. 


A Projected Imposition on the Public of Springfield. 


The Springfield, Mass., street railroad company has asked 
leave of the railroad commissioners to increase its capital 
stock from $700,000 to $1,000,000. It is understood that 
the increase of stock is to be apportioned among the present 
stockholders at par, although it is worth in the market and 
would fetch at public auction considerably over $200 per 
share. The money raised by the sale of the stock is to be 
used to pay for extensions, but if it is distributed at par, 
twice as much stock will have to be issued to raise the nec- 
essary money as would be required if it were sold at public 
auction. As the amount of stock issued is the basis on 
which the publie is to be henceforth taxed by the company 
in order to pay dividends, this excess of stock issued above 
what would be necessary if it were sold at auction, will be 
the occasion of a perpetual charge upon the community 
wholly without justification in any investment made by the 
stockholders. The wrong would be of precisely the same 
character as that projected by the bill for the increase and 
private distribution of Connecticut river railroad stock, 
which was vetoed by Gov. Russell this year. 

These are the sort of outrages upon the people by which 
the corporations are stirring up the general indignation and 
heaping up wrath against the day of wrath.” When the 
people take possession of the railroads and other businesses 
ot the country, they will be disposed to pay for what has 
been honestly invested, but let not the men who dre engi- 
neering and profiting by these fraudulent stock waterings 
complain if the people refuse, as they will refuse, to pay for 
water. It will be of little service in that day to plead the 
rights of “innocent third parties,’ who may hold the’ 
watered stock. The rights of “the innocent first party,’ 
the long-abused and victimized public, will take precedence 
of the claims of those who, innocently or otherwise, are 
partakers of wealth which is the fruit of plunder. 

The Springfield street railroad company and the Con- 
necticut river railroad company are not offenders in this 
respect above other corporations. What they have at- 
tempted or what they are attempting has long been a cus- 
tom of corporations, sanctioned by reckless or venal legis- 
latures, and boards of commissioners, and winked at by the 
press and peeple. But the public at last is begiuning to 
open its eyes to the encrmity of the impositions practised 


on it, and stock-watering of the sort under discussion is not 
going to be so easy hereafter as it has been heretofore. 

Public opinion in this state is fully ready for and will 
soon demand a law requiring all stock of corporations pos- 
sessing public privileges to be sold at public auction, and 
meanwhile the railroad commissioners, if they do their 
duty by the people and themselves, will strictly condition 
the granting of the petition of the Springtield street rail- 
road company upon such a disposal of the increase of 
stock. 

If corporations don’t want the people to get “down on 
them ” they must stop downing the people. 


In the Case of Henry A. Bills vs. Society. 


Henry A. Bills of Winsted, Con., committed suicide last 
week by jumping overboard from the steamer Continental 
on Long Island Sound, his body drifting ashore at Shippan 
Point. Before taking the steamer Mr. Bills wrote a letter 
to his sister stating his intention of suicide, and enclosing 
$2, the last money he had besides his steamboat fare. He 
wrote another letter to the Winsted Citizen which was pub- 
lished by the latter. It read as follows: 


Daily Citizen: When this reaches you I shall have finished my 
probation. Extreme poverty and poor health drove me to do it. I 
could not earn anything, and I did not wish the laboring man to pay 
taxes to support me. Respectfully, 

Henry A. BILLs. 


(Later.) Iam now hungry, but I shall get over that before 12. I 
shall put myself outside the rail of a steamboat, send a ball through 
my head, and when I fall off forward of the wheel that will finish 
the job. I could do enough in this city to get a living, but I could 
not start. I had no clothes. I borrowed the money to pay fare to 
tide-water. “ELS AS Bs 


This is but one of hundreds, and probably thousands 
of suicides which yearly occur in this country on account of 
poverty. There are at the present moment tens of thou- 
sands of men and women in the splendid cities-of this rich 
and pleasant land, out of work, out of hope, with but a few 
pennies between them and starvation, who are thinking of 
doing what Henry Bills did. 

In a large proportion of.cases what might otherwise be 
but a dull despair is quickened to an intolerable agony by 
the dependence of wife and children for whom they would 
willingly die, but whose hunger they cannot still. 

Before the week is out many of this woeful multitude 
will have “finished their probation” by water, rope, or 
bullet, and made their appeal from a pitiless world to 
God. The rest, more to be pitied, perhaps, will have 
secured by hook or crook enough more pennies to enable 
them to prolong a day to day, hand to mouth struggle, 
which, for the most of them will cease only with life. 

To what extent are we, you and I, every one of us, 
responsible for the case of Henry Bills, and for the present 
plight of the thousands of fellow-beings all around us, now 
are on the verge of his fate, many of whom soon will 
seek it? 

We are doubtless responsible precisely so_far as we fail 
to devote every effort of which we are capable to overthrow- 
ing the industrial system which not only makes such things 
possible, but makes them inevitable. 

Not merely those who actively defend the present order 
and oppose its radical reform are accountable for its conse- 
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quences, but those, also, who tolerate it, who give consent to 
it by sloth or silence. These are accountable in the meas- 
ure to which their powers, however slight, might have 
helped to overthrow it. We are all, all, responsible who 
permit ourselves to be diverted by any plea of pleasure or 
of other business from the one work which today claims 
good men and good women, the work of bringing an utterly 
different and better social order to pass on garth. 

Do not let us imagine, on acvount of the number of us 
who are thus jointly responsible for the consequences of 
the present social chaos, that the least of us will escape our 
share of individual responsibility for its existence, when at 
the great assizes the case of Henry A. Bills vs. society 
shall be called. 


FOURTH OF JULY, 1992. 


[Edward Bellamy in Boston Globe, July 4, 1892.] 


“Tn the year 1992, it is safe to say, the 4th of July will 
have ceased to be a popular holiday of much note. 

“Somewhere between today and the 4th of July, 1992, 
there will be another declaration of Independence in 
America, which, in importance, will quite eclipse the docu- 
ment (great in its way as that was), which was promulgated 
at Philadelphia 116 years ago. 

“Our descendants, as-intelligent students of history, will 
no doubt give due recognition to the work done that day, as 
a necessary step in the national evolution, but they will not 
the less marvel in their hearts at the exceeding simplicity 
of a people who could consider themselves free and inde- 
pendent, merely because as states they had sundered certain 
political ties with a foreign state, while retaining for the 
regulation of their mutual relations as individuals an 
economic system based on inequalities of wealth which 
made the many dependents and suppliants of the few for 
all the means of life and happiness, and even for the oppor- 
tunity to stand upon the earth and toil. | 

“The new declaration of independence which I predict, 
will not deal with the relations of this country with other 
countries, but with the relations of the people of this 
country with one another. 

“Tt will abolish for all time the distinctions of master- 
ship and servitude, employer and employed, capitalist and 
proletarian, and declare every man forevermore independ- 
ent of every other man and every woman of every man. 

“Tt will put an end to economic inequality as the root of 
all injustice and proclaim the industrial republic wherein 
all the citizens shall be equal co-operators in producing the 
means of life and enjoyment and equal sharers in the results. 

“On what day of what month of what year this new and 
greater declaration of independence will come I am not so 
presumptuous as to predict, but I believe it will come and 
that society will be, peaceably or forcibly, conformed to its 
terms within the expectation of life of men now middle- 
aged. 

“Seeing then that our present little Fourth of July is sa 
soon to pass into comparative obscuration, let us make the 
most of it while we have it, piously remembering that had 
not our fathers worked the deliverance they did in their 
day, their posterity would not be able to work the greater 
deliverance that is now at hand.” 
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CORPORATION ATTORNEYS IN THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE. 


[Gen. James B. Weaver of Iowa in ‘‘ A Call to Action.’ ] 


The immense volume of legislation relating to land 
grants, internal and external commerce, railway subsidies, 
excise taxes, and import duties, contracts for carrying 
the mails, purchase of Indian lands, private land grants, 
steamship subsidies, and a thousand and one other 
matters, have given rise to a floodtide of litigation 
unequalled in any age orclime. A large number of the 
contentions rising out of this legislation involve the con- 
struction of acts of Congress, and not unfrequently their 
constitutionality also. In many cases the collection and 
proper disbursement of public moneys are called directly in 
question, and as long as Senators stand in the ‘relation of 
law makers to the public, a proper appreciation of their 
high office should restrain them from appearing as attor- 
neys, either for corporations or individuals, in cases involv- 
ing the proper interpretation of statutes -which they them- 
selves have made. The practice, however, is just the 
reverse. When the supreme court is in session it is a com- 
mon thing to see the leading senators leave their seats and 
pass into the court room, there to act as counsel for the 
leading corporations. Many Senators are annually retained 
by corporations and other moneyed interests. Such things 
are incompatible with the faithful discharge of public duty. 
It is true that the salaries and lawful emoluments of sena- 
torial life are meagre and uninviting; but no one is com- 
pelled tg accept them. When once accepted, however, the 
privileges of the lawyer should cease just where the duties 
of the public servant begin. At this point his relation to 
the public changes entirely. The nation then becomes his 
client, and he should appear in his place and plead the 
cause of the whole people without mental reservation or 
self-evasion. No other rule is compatible with public duty 
or private honor. Public sentiment which will knowingly 
tolerate the infraction of such a rule is utterly demoralized, 
and law makers who insist upon such indulgence should at 
once be permitted to return to the practice of their profes- 
sion and to private life. 

There is not a single great leader in the Senate of today, 
not one who is abreast of the times, or who can be truth- 


fully said to be the exponent of American civilization or 
the active champion of the reforms made necessary by the 
growth and changed relations: of a century, and which are 
now struggling for recognition. 


THE COAL BARONS GIVE THE.SCREWS ANOTHER TURN. 

On Thursday of last week the coal barons, including all 
the coal producers of the Reading combine met at New York 
and voted to fix the output of coal for July at 3,500,000 
tons as against 3,791,399 tons in July, 1891. As the result 
of this reduction in the supply, the Western sales agents 
immediately met and raised the tide-water price of all 
varieties of coal 25 cents a ton. The Eastern sales agents 
also met and raised the price 15 cents a ton for grate, 30 
cents for egg and 35 cents for store and chestnut. The New 
York World predicts that by August the price of coal to the 
consumer in New York will be $6 a ton, which of course 
will mean $7 to $7.50 in Boston and interior New England. 
Nationalists will however have the consolation in paying 
the extra price, of knowing that every fresh extortion of 
the coal combines, hastens the day when an outraged public 
shall demand the nationalization of the coal supply. 
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ASPIRATION. 


** Nature 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds, 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Will us to wear ourselves and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all. 

MARLOWE, 


THE CAMP OF THE DESERTERS. 


“You seem tired, Flossie. What have you been doing all 
day ?” asked my brother Jack, as I entered our cosy sitting- 
room a few evenings, ago, and sank wearily into an easy- 
chair. 

“T am simply exhausted,” was my reply. “I’ve had 
such a busy day! All the morning I was writing to my old 
schoolfellows, and putting the finishing touches to those 
plaques I painted for Lady Brabazon’s bazaar. Then 
cousin Meta called for me to go shopping with her, and we 
bought our summer dresses, which occupied the whole after- 
noon. J was very tired when I got home, but I remem- 
bered my music lesson tomorrow. Herr Schnappiznosoff 
gave me a very difficult fantasia to work up for him, and he 
will be so cross if I haven’t it perfect! SoTI practised for 
fully two hours; and I really think I’ve mastered it at last. 
And now I certainly deserve some rest and recreation, which 
will be all the pleasanter because I feel that I’ve earned it 
hy a good day’s work.” 

So saying, I took up Browning’s “Paracelsus,” and 
settled myself comfortably for a long, delightful read. 

Jack had his chess-board beside him, and was studying 
that part of the newspaper devoted to chess problems. He 
was very fond of the game, and played skilfully. He was 
clever at many other things besides chess, and seemed to be 
successful with every project he undertook. Unlike most 
clever people, Lowever, he was very popular. Indeed, 
nobody could help liking my frank, good-natured brother 
Jack. 

The minutes passed in silence. I had read about twenty 
pages, when I saw the door quietly open, and three vener- 
able men slowly enter the room. I gazed at them in aston- 
ishment. Did my eyes deceive me, or— could it be possi- 
ble that one of the strangers was John Ruskin; older and 
more frail, perhaps, but otherwise unchanged. Beside him 
was another, well advanced in years, also, but still sturdy 
and vigorous. I haa seen so many photographs and engray- 
ings of Thomas Carlyle, that it was very easy to recognize 
those features of rugged grandeur. ‘The third was a slight, 
stooping figure, very thin and wasted, with a sweet, sad 
face, and earnest eyes. We afterwards learnt that this was 
Mazzini, the Italian patriot. 

I glanced at my brother as I rose to receive the strangers. 
His face expressed the blankest amazement, which he tried 
in vain to conceal. 

Carlyle came forward and addressed me. His voice was 
deep and musical, like the solemn notes of an organ. 

“You spoke of work,” he said. “ All work is noble; in 
all true work there is something of divinenegs. Behold, the 


day is passing swiftly over, our life is passing swiftly over ; 
night is at hand, with her silences and her veracities! Only 
our work remains —or the want of it remains — for endless 
times and eternities! What have you done, and how? All 
else is vain illusion. Swift, out with it; let us see your 
work !” 

The conventional words of welcome died upon my lips, 
and I looked down, confused and ashamed. I could not 
meet those keen, searching eyes, which seemed to read my 
very soul, and discover, alas! its shallowness. My work! 
Could I tell him of the trifles which occupied all my time, 
and which, until now, had seemed so necessary and import- 
ant? What would he think of the “day’s work” which I 
had so complacently described to my brother only a little 
while before ? 

My discomfiture was increased by the fact that Mr. Rus- 
kin had caught sight of my poor attempts at art, which 
plentifully adorned the room; and he was examining my 
pictures with a critical eye. 

Carlyle’s face grew elouded and severe as he looked from 
me to my brother. 

“(Q miserable pair of dilettante triflers!” he cried. Even 
Jack quailed beneath the stern gaze of those penetrating 
eyes, so full of scorn. “ Day after day you sit idle, apart, 
like living statues, in pampered isolation; far from the 
glorious, fateful battlefield of this God’s world: what a 
wretched life at best! Comes there never to your deadened 
souls a voice —even a whisper — that speaks of a nobler 
one; of a life spent in useful, honorable work, not mere 
graceful idleness? Are there for you no. sterner realities 
than rose-leaf and butterfly, that you dare waste your time 
with those playthings yonder?” (He indicated the chess- 
board and my color-boxes with a scornful gesture.) 

“You pride yourselves on your ‘accomplishments,” he 
continued; “the wretched vanity of one of you mistakes 
her daubs of artifice for true works of art; while the 
other —! Is it a man’s work, think you, to stand upon 
concert-room platforms singing absurd sentimental twaddle 
for the amusement of the human drones who crowd to such 
entertainments?” (Jack blushed hotly. He had a fine 
voice, and sang really well for an amateur.) “ Alas! your 
best ‘accomplishments’ are nothing but the pitifullest ped- 
antry and affectation — mere useless chaff and dry husks, 
worthless alike to yourselves and to the meanest of your 
fellowmen !” 

“Surely I have a perfect right to use my leisure exactly 
as I please!” returned Jack, who strongly resented such 
interference from any stranger, however distinguished. “I 
spend five or six hours every day in my office at the bank ; 
the work is not very arduous, I admit; still, I find it irk- 
some enough, and am glad to exchange it for something 
more attractive in the evening. And I ¢onsider that my 
sister spends her time very profitably in music and paint- 
ing. Her teachers speak very highly of her efforts.” 

“T am so fond of painting and music,” I added timidly. 
“‘T should like above all things to be a great artist; and I 
thought —I hoped —” Here my voice broke down, and 
bitter tears of disappointment filled my eyes. 

Carlyle was beginning another vehement outburst, but 
Mazzini interposed by laying his thin hand upon the angry 


sage, “Life is a mission, my children,” he said,’ gently. 
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Its end is not the search after enjoyment, but the knowl- 
edge and fulfilment of duty. Our talents and our leisure 
are gifts assigned to us by God; they must not be wasted 
or hidden, but faithfully used in the service of humanity. 
Our success will be measured hereafter, not by the fame and 
position we have gained, or the selfish ambitions gratified; 
but by how much we have tried to diminish the burdens 
and sufferings of our brethren.” 

“Would you have me give up-my favorite studies?” I 
asked. “Supposing that I did so, what shall I work at in- 
stead? That my work is full of faults and blemishes, I 
know only too well; but, imperfect as it is, I have really 
no taste for any other!” 

“What does Mr. Ruskin say about that?” asked 
Mazzini, smiling. The great art critic, thus appealed 
to, joined our little group. 

“Ah, my dear young lady,” he said, “there is other 
work waiting for you, infinitely more important than the 
most beautiful dreams of art. Your time and labor, being 
entirely devoted to these studies, are now withdrawn from 
really useful things; and I say emphatically, that as long 
as there are hunger and human wretchedness in the land 
around you, so long there can be no-question at all but that 
art study, merely for pleasure’s sake, is acrime. You have 
here some pretty designs, daintily finished, of blossoming 
sprays and sweet spring flowers; you love to work upon 
them day by day, and with touches of pleasant magic flush 
them into brighter bloom and lasting beauty. But do you 
never think how much more than all this you can do for 
fairer flowers than these — flowers that could bless you for 
having blessed them, and will love you for having loved 
them ; flowers that have eyes like yours, and thoughts like 
yours, and lives like yours, which, once saved, you save for- 
ever? Is this only a little power? Far among the moor- 
lands and the rocks— far in the darkness of the terrible 
streets—these feeble flowerets are lying, with all their fresh 
leaves torn, and their stems broken— will you never go 
down to them nor set them in order in their little fragrant 
beds, nor fence them in their shuddering from the fierce 
wind? Will you not go down among these living banks of 
wild violet, and woodbine, and rose —among these sweet 
living things, whose new courage will start up in strength 
of goodly spire, and whose purity, washed from the dust, 
will open, bud by bud, into the flower of promise— must 
they always turn to you and wait in vain?” 

As the last words died away, a very strange thing hap- 
pened. The room filled with a dense white mist, which 
grew thicker and thicker, and then gradually faded away. 
When it had quite disappeared, the scene changed. I 
seemed to be standing in the midst of a wide plain, upon 
which a great battle was being fought. I heard a weird, 
terrible sound, like the weeping and moaning of a vast mul- 
titude. Mazzini was still beside me. 

“Where ‘are we?” I asked, “and, oh! what means this 
dreadful wailing? ” 

“You behold, as in a vision, the warfare against injustice 
and pitiless oppression,” he answered. “It is a holy war; 
a crusade. We fightin the name of God and humanity. 
The weeping and lamentations come from helpless, down- 
trodden victims, prisoners of the enemy, whom we seek to 


against terrible odds; but the right must conquer at last. 
Mark the leaders of our army, in the front ranks there, 
where the battle is fiercest. They are apostles of a truth 
which the world of today comprehends not; warriors in 
the.sacred fight whom it yet stigmatizes with the name of 
rebels. From their post of danger they proclaim the relig- 
ion of the epoch. Have faith, oh, my brothers, and 
rejoice, for the victory shall be yours.” 

With breathless interest I watched the course of the 
battle. The enemy’s force was strongest by many thou- 
sands; and it seemed to me hopeless to think of vanquish- 
ing that tremendous army, constantly increased by fresh 
battalions, which was forcing its destructive way towards us 
with resistless strength. I saw one after another of the 
smaller army, brave, heroic men, driven back and disabled 
by the enemy’s sheer force of numbers. 

“Tt is impossible that a mere handful of men should con- 
quer that innumerable host!” I cried. “Oh, are there no 
volunteers who will come to their aid, and save them from 
utter defeat ? ” 

“There should be thousands — nay, millions —of such 
helpers,” answered Mazzini, “but they have joined the 
camp of tke deserters. In the sheltered seclusion of their 
luxurious tents they devote themselves entirely to ease and 
pleasure, caring not which army is victorious. Sometimes, 
when the agonized shrieks of the tortured prisoners become 
so loud as to disturb their enjoyment, they make thick cur- 
tains of rich tapestry, which they hang ‘around their tents, 
that the disagreeable sounds may not reach their ears.” 

“Tt is shameful— incredible—that men should be 
guilty of such inhuman selfishness!” I exclaimed passion- 
ately. “If I were a man, how eagerly would I join that 
noble band of emancipators, and help them in their efforts 
to set at liberty those unhappy prisoners! But that is 
man’s work, not woman’s; so I can do nothing for them — 
nothing !” i 

Even as I spoke I saw that women were also present — 
nurses, each wearing the red ambulance cross upon her arm. 
Their duties often led them into positions of peril; but 
with calm, courageous faces they moved here and there, 
tending the wounded, encouraging timid waverers, and in- 
citing the bravest to new efforts by their sympathy and 
fellowship. 

Then the white mist gathered thickly once more, and 
when it had faded away, every trace of the terrible scene 
had vanished. Mazzini turned to me. 

“T see you understand that vision, my child. You have 
learnt that our world isa field of battle, upon which all 
who in their hearts love justice and holiness, are bound — 
whether as leaders or soldiers, conquerors or martyrs — to 
play their part. Does this explain to you the poem of 
‘Paracelsus ?? ” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied. “It had puzzled me greatly before 
you entered this evening; but now I see its whole meaning 
clearly.” 

‘Paracelsus, with all his splendid genius, was but a bril- 
liant failure. There are many such as he in the “Camp of 
the Deserters.’ Remember that your choice, as well as his, 
lies between evil, which is egotism, and good, which is love 
and sacrifice for the sake of your suffering fellow-creatures. 


deliver from their cruel bondage. It is a desperate fight | I shall mark a passage of this poem for you; let it be 
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a trumpet-call to duty and faithful service.” He took the 
volume from me, marked a few lines in pencil, and then — 


“Why, Flossie, you’ve been fast asleep!” cried Jack, 
picking up the book, which had fallen to the floor. 

I eagerly turned to the passage which Mazzini had under- 
lined, and this is what I read : — 


‘* Listen! 
Knowing ourselves, our world, our task so great; 
Our time so brief, ’tis clear, if we refuse 
The means so limited, the tools so rude 
To execute our purpose, life will fleet, 
And we shall fade and leave our task undone.” 


Frances M. SAvut in Brotherhood, London, Eng. 


THE GROUP IDEA AND NATIONALISM. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 


One of your readers writes to me to ask me to comment 
upon a few matters in your late review on “ Farming Cor- 
porations.” He points out that you should not say that “the 
plan is diametrically opposed to that of nationalism,” when 
you, in the next sentence, say its system “ would eventuate 
in nationalism.” He also suggests that the farming corpor- 
ation idea is about as much in accord with nationalism as 
that of municipalization, which you so justly regard asa 
step toward nationalism. He thinks it would be as hard to 
turn municipal ownership into national ownership as it 
would be in the case of voluntary territorial farming cor- 
porations. Now while I do not wish to trespass on your 
good nature, I submit that his points are well taken. And 
while I approach this subject as an extreme individualist, I 
recognize and claim that farming corporations like all large 
corporations and trusts, are the necessary connecting links 
to nationalism. Whether they ever eventuate in national- 
ism will depend simply upon the question whether there 
are “greater economies and harmonies of complete indus 
trial integration ” to be attained after the evolution has com- 
pletely developed group selfishness out of individual selfish- 
ness. And by the way, group selfishness, if the groups are 
sufficiently large and open instead of close corporations, and 
the distribution therein is fair, can but be an improvement 
worth striving for, especially if it is the only way to arrive 
at complete unselfishness. Development is very rapid in 
these years and the growth of natural groups may be mar- 
vellous in even a single decade; and:then if the nationalist 
sentiment still finds good reasons for being, it may be even 
accelerated by the taking of intermediate steps, and the 
life of its originator may last to see the fruition of his ideas 
in the form that shall at the time prove most worthy. 


Yours very truly, 
WixpuR ALDRICH. 

120 Broadway, New York. 

[We give place to Mr. Aldrich’s communication with 
pleasure, but cannot admit that either of the two criticisms 
he makes on our review of his admirable and suggestive 
book, is well taken. The statement that the idea of a new 
social organization on the basis of farm or group corpora- 
tions, animated in their mutual dealings by the commercial 
motive, is “ diametrically opposed to nationalism,” is not in- 
consistent with the statement that any such experiment 
would “ eventuate in nationalism,” but logically leads up to 
it, for as was pointed out in the review, the defects of the 
group idea as developed by experiment would presently 
suggest the adoption of national integration, as the only 
way of curing those defects. ‘The failure of an experiment 
on one of two possible lines, logically leads to an experi- 


ment on the opposite line. The further point that the farm- 
ing corporation idea is as much in accord with nationalism 
as the municipalization idea, is, we think, erroneous. A 
fundamental principle of nationalism as a doctrine of social 
reform is the solution of the problem of the production and 
distribution of wealth by the test of citizenship, applied to 
the industrial and economical relations of the individual to 
society, as it already is applied to his so-called political 
relations. All governmental functions are discharged 
equally for the benefit of all citizens, under a uniform obli- 
gation of service in person or tax upon all citizens, provided 
that inequalities of ability to render service shall not affect 
the equal claim of all to all the benefits of public adminis- 
tration. Accordingly, the extension of public administra- 
tion to productive and commercial business, necessarily 
implies and carries with it the principle of absolute equality 
in the sharing of the economic benefit thereof. In this sig- 
nificance of citizenship, the municipality is precisely on the 
same basis as the nation, and on an entirely different basis 
from Mr. Aldrich’s farming corporations, which appear to 
be joint stock commercial enterprises, admitting all sorts 
of inequalities’ If municipalities should organize for 
general productive business, as integral self-supporting cor- 
porations complete in themselves, they would indeed be 
following a line opposed to nationalism, and leading to the 
communal ideal of the European anarchists and of the Eng- 
lish school of Henry Morris. It is with these schools that 
Mr, Aldrich’s group idea has indeed most in common. 
According to the nationalist idea, municipalities and states 
can properly organize and administer only such public ser- 
vices as are strictly local in character. Where a branch of 
business or production involves larger than local interests or 
supplies more than local demands, it should go under 
national, or possibly in a few cases, under state management. 
The application of the principle of public administration to 
the organization of industry should, that is to say, regard 
in a general way, the demarcation already recognized polit- 
ivally between local and general matters, a demarcation 
which is not arbitrary but based upon convenience. The 
ideal of nationalism does not therefore necessarily require 
that municipalized businesses, if restricted to properly local 
interests, should ever be nationalized: convenience de- 
termines. On the other hand the idea that cities, counties 
or states should hold their natural resources as against one 
another, and as groups have commercial and profit-seeking 
dealings with one another would be radically inconsistent 
with nationalism. In making these points it is not in- 
tended to antagonize Mr. Aldrich’s book, which we would 
be glad to have every nationalist read. Although our ideals 
and methods may differ we are united in a recognition of 


the intolerableness of existing conditions and the necessity 
of making or breaking a way out and up to a better order. 
We should be glad to see farming corporations started. All 
forms of co-operation lead to nationalism as the completest. 
Every co-operator is a nationalist in the making.—Eprror. | 


The Alliance Advocate (Harrisburg, Neb.) says: Nation- 
alism is a departure from all past history, but we believe it 
the only true principle for the. foundation of a government. 
It will make tyranny impossible, liberty perpetual, banish 
poverty and promote contentment and prosperity. It will 
do away with the complex system of competition and sim- 
plify exchanges between nations. 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


IT WAS IN THE AIK AT OMAHA. 


Comments on Work of the Convention. --- The Drift to Nation- 
alism the most Notable Feature. --- Why Nationalists should 
Thank God and take Courage.---The Working of the same 
Yeast in the Various States. 


The first national convention of the people’s party of the 
United States for the nomination of a presidential ticket, 
held July 4 at Omaha, has been the main event of the past 
week. 

Our detailed account of its proceedings will wait till the 
next week’s issue, when we shall have from the returned 
delegates the testimony of eye-witnesses. Briefly it may be 
said that the convention first met for preliminary business 
Saturday, July 2, adjourned over to Monday, July 4, and 
then adopted a platform and nominated on the first ballot, 
for president, Gen. James B. Weaver of Iowa, and for vice- 
president, Gen. J. A. Field of Virginia. 

The platform included the substance of the St. Louis 
platform, with some changes of phraseology and several new 
declarations. As the telegraphed reports of the platform 
are confessedly incomplete in some particulars, and presum- 
ably so in others, we shall not attempt to give the platform 
in full till next week, when we shall have received true 
copies. So far as appears, the amendments and additions 
made to the platform were in the interest of nationalism. 
Here is one for instance : 


We believe that the power of government — in other 
words, of the people —should be expanded (as in the case 
of the postal service), as rapidly and as far as the good 
sense of an intelligent people and the teachings of experi- 
ence shall justify, to the end that oppression, injustice and 
poverty shall eventually cease in the Jand. 


ASnationalist who wants a stronger, more explicit asser- 
tion of the nationalistic idea than that is hard to suit. 

The St. Louis plank, demanding unconditionally, govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads, is also reinforced and 
greatly strengthened by a resolution declaring that if and 
when the government takes charge of the railroads, “we 
should favor an amendment to the constitution by which all 
persons engaged in the government service shall be placed 
under a civil service regulation of the most rigid character, 
so as to prevent the increase of the power of the national 
administration by the use of such additional government 
employees.” 

This declaration will disarm much criticism and its addi- 
tion was one of the best things done by the convention. 

The remodelled platform justifies in fact the prediction 
of The New Nation that if the Omaha convention changed 
the St. Louis platform in any direction it would be to put 
in more rather than less nationalism. 

In explanation of its attitude in declining to adopt 


woman suffrage or prohibition planks, or lend ear to the 
advocates of other reforms than those included in the plat- 
form, the following resolution declares: ““While our sympa- 
thies as a party of reform are naturally upon the side of 
every proposition which will tend to make men intelligent, 
virtuous and temperate, we nevertheless regard these ques- 
tions, important as they are, as secondary to the great 
issues now pressing for solution, and upon which not only 
our individual prosperity but the very existence of free 
institutions depend; and we ask all men to first help us to 
determine whether we are to have a republic to administer, 
before we differ as to the conditions upon which it is to be 
administered.” 

There were but three candidates for the presidency talked 
of at the convention — Gen. Weaver, Judge Gresham, and 
Senator Kyle of South Dakota. 
absolutely a nomination, and Kyle refused at first, but 
The South presented no 


Gresham finally refused 


afterwards recalled his refusal. 


nominee for the presidency. ‘he threatened silver million- 


dire candidate did not show up at all. 


A friendly conference of the nationalists present at the 
convention as delegates was held at the Windsor hotel on 


the evening of July 3d. The meeting was informal and 


highly enthusiastic. Major Winn, candidate for governor 
on last year’s Massachusetts people’s party ticket, presided, 
and a committee of correspondence was appointed. Some 
250 were present, which, however, was far from represent- 
ing the number of sympathizers with nationalism who were 


present at the convention. 


A dispatch from a Massachusetts delegate reports “the. 
drift toward nationalism the great feature of the conven-: 


tion.” That is certainly the way it looks from Boston. 


NEWS FROM THE VARIOUS STATES. 
Well Done, Colorado. 


The Colorado people’s party convention at Pueblo, June 
18, adopted a platform, including among others a plank de- 
manding: “A law forbidding the future sale of any coal 
lands by the state and providing for the working by the 
state of its own mines‘upon such terms as will secure fair 
wages and humane treatment to miners. The convention 
also came out strongly for woman suffrage in a plank 
resolving that ‘we favor, and if given the power will secure 
equal rights at the ballot box to all citizens of the state 
without distinction of sex.” 


Oregon. 


The people’s party vote in Oregon at the recent election 
foots up 13,500, with nine counties to hear from: The 
total people’s party vote will not be less than 15,000, or 25 
per cent of the total vote of the state. In Washington 
county, where fusion with the democrats was tried, the 
result was a marked reduction of the people’s party vote as 
compared with previous estimates. Great indignation is 
felt in Oregon over the manner in which the Associated 
press dispatches and the big dailies suppressed the news of 
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the election until forced to give it. The chances of carrying 
Oregon for the people’s party in November are good, 


Outlook in Montana. 


The Montana state people’s party convention held June 
15 at Butte nominated a full state ticket. It indorsed the 
St. Louis platform and added the following sweeping 
nationalistic resolution: “ We hold that where free compe- 
tition becomes impossible, a3 in telegraphs, telephones, 
railroads, water and gas supplies, etc., such business becomes 
a proper social function, which should be controlled and 
managed by and for the whole people concerned, through 
their proper government, local, state, or national, as may 
be. 

The platform also demands that the land granted to the 
Northern Pacific railroad be declared forfeited on account 
of failure to build the road in the time specified. 

There are 17,000 voters in Montana who are connected 
with labor organizations and farmers’ alliances, and they are 
all expected to vote for the people’s party. 


Workingmen going with Us. 


The convention of the Coast Trades Unions held in San 
Francisco, May 21, passed resolutions denouncing both the 
old parties as hopelessly corrupt, and embodied in other 
resolutions the land, money and transportation planks of the 
St. Louis platform. They also demand that the govern- 
ment shall foreclose on the Pacific railroad, and that it 
shall build and operate the. Nicaraugua canal. Another 
resolution demands that it be made the duty of district 
attorneys to bring suit upon the demand of any person to 
recover money due for wages, without cost to the plaintiff. 
The convention favored the single tax. 


Progressive Politics in Oregon. 


The people’s party have organized in Portland, Ore., for 
reform and progressive legislation in municipal affairs and 
at the recent city election June 20, succeeded in electing a 
part of their ticket. 
which the West and Pacific Coast populations are being 
leavened with the nationalistic principle of the public man- 
agement of business as well as the general spirit of radical 
reform, the following demands from the municipal reform 
platform of the people’s party are quoted : 

Municipal ownership of the entire street railway system, 
to be operated at cust and for the benefit of the public. 

Municipal ownership of lights and water, to be supplied 
to the people at cost. 

Free bridges, to be located by popular vote. 

That the salary of no city official shall exceed $1200 a 
year. 

That all city work shall be done by the day instead of by 
contract, and that eight hours shall constitute a day’s labor. 

That the Bull Run water works be pushed to completion 
as rapidly as possible, by employing the idle laborers of 
Portland. 

That the Council repeal the ordinance granting the Pin- 
kerton and Thiel detective agencies patrol rights in the city, 
and that no armed patrol authorities be allowed except the 
the regular police force. 

That the city establish employment offices, to be run free 
of cost to applicants. 

A free lodging house at the expense of the city, for the 


As evidence of the rapidity with, 


benefit of the penniless, that they may not be branded as 
vagrants and criminals. __ 
That the city assessor shall assess all notes, mortgages, 


and other evidences of indebtedness ; and that the Legis- 


lature so amend our tax laws that such evidences of indebt- 
edness shall become null and void if not stamped by the 
assessor in evidence of their having been listed for taxa- 
tion. 

A Week of Self-Denial. 

A good deal of money is going to be needed for the nec- 
essary expenses for the people’s party campaign, and as 
there are no rich corporations or trusts or Goulds or Van- 
derbilts which can be tapped for the supply, it is quite 
a question how to raise the wind. The proposition has been 
made that all friends of the reforms advocated by the new 
party shall unite in setting apart the second week in July, 
beginning with Sunday, the 10th, as a week of self-denial 
for the benefit of the campaign fund of the people’s party. 
The suggestion is that those adopting the idea during that 
week deny themselves some luxury or supposed neces- 
sity for which they are in the habit of paying a weekly sum 
of money, and at the end of the week make an estimate of 
the amount which has been saved in this way, and that they 
immediately forward the same to the treasurer of the 
people’s party in their respective counties, one-half for the 
use of the state committee, and the other half to be for- 
warded to the treasurer of the national committee. 


Mr. Stay draws a Lurid Picture. 


J. L. Stay, who has been a leading figure in the demo- 
cratic politics of Clark’s county, Miss., for the past quarter 
of a century, has left the democratic fold to join the third 
party. In his letter of withdrawal he says: 


A new party must arise and sweep the rottenuness and corruption 
of the old parties from the face of the earth. That is the way wis- 
dom would suggest for the salvation of the republic, whose corner- 
stone is labor. But there is another way, and one, we fear, that, will 
be the choice of many — war, war, the mad fury of the enraged 
people — and when that time comes millionaires will be strung up to 
lamp-posts like carrion :; their palaces will be burned to the ground, 
their wealth seized and scattered to the winds, while a carnival of 
blood reigns supreme. 


We do not anticipate any such dreadful things as Mr. 
Stay does, but we quote him as evilence of the way in 
which great multitudes of people are getting wrought up 
over the present industrial condition, and the peril of post- 
poning radical reforms. 

Note and Comment. 


Expect something to drop in Nevada. The Winnemucca 
Silver State has just come out for the people’s party, and 
makes the third daily paper in the state supporting the 
party. ‘They say out there that the people’s party will carry 
Nevada. 


The work of organizing San Francisco for the people’s 
party is going on rapidly. Ten additional people’s party 
clubs have been recently formed there. 

Jerry Simpson says: “I believe we will carry Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, and one or more of the silver states. I 
think we have a very good chance of carrying 10 states, and, 
to sum it up, that we will throw the election of president 


into the House, and we will elect enough of the members 
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of Congress to have the balance of power ir the next House. together, in the name of peace, order and society, to defend 


The fall in the price of farm products, which has again set 
in, is going to have a very decided influence on the election. 
The price of wheat is going to be extremely low this fall, 
and the farmers will be discontented. 


The St. Louis Republican admits the danger that the 
democrats may lose a United States senator from Missouri 
owing to the growth of the people’s party. 


Rowell’s newspaper directory shows that over half of the 
newspapers in Minnesota have changed from partisan to 
independent papers. They are getting ready for a squall. 


A division of the people’s party forces is threatened in 
Minnesota by the formation of a so-called alliance party, 
which has decided to run a state ticket distinct from that 
of the people’s party. At this distance we cannot pretend 
to know the rights of the matter, but trust it is nothing 
more than a faction fight. 


The Jane Club is the unique name of a woman’s club 
recently started at Hull House, 253 Ewing street, Chicago, 
by a number of young women who desired to associate, at 
once for the purpose of living economically and for social 
recreation and the comforts of a home. The organization 
is co-operative, the expenses being met by weekly assess- 
ments. A somewhat similar club called “The Sorosis” 
exists‘at Ann Arbor. 


The St. Louis Convention Address to the Public. 


This, the first great labor conference of the United States 
and of the world, representing all divisions of urban and 
rural organized industry, assembled in national congress, 
inveking upon its action the blessing and protection of 
Almighty God, puts forth to and for the producers of the 
nation this declaration of union and independence. 

The conditions which surround us best justify our co- 
operation. We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the 
verge of moral, political and material ruin, Corruption 
dominates the ballot box, the Legislatures, the Congress 
and touches even the ermine of the bench. ‘The people are 
demoralized. Many of the states have been compelled to 
isolate the voters at the polling places in order to prevent 
universal intimidation or bribery. 

The newspapers are subsidized or muzzled, public opinion 
silenced, business prostrated, our homes covered with mort- 
gages, labor impoverished and the land concentrated in 
the hands of capitalists. The urban workmen are denied 
the right of organization for self-protection, imported pau- 
perized labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing 
army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot them 
down and they are rapidly degenerating European conditions. 

The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build 
up colossal fortunes, unprecedented in the history of the 
world, while their possessors despise the republic and 
endanger liberty. From the same prolific womb of govern- 
mental injustice we breed the two great classes — paupers 
and millionaires. The national power to create money is 
appropriated to enrich bondholders ; silver, which has been 
accepted as coin since the dawn of history, has been demon- 
etized to add to the purchasing power of gold by decreas- 
ing the value of all forms of property, as well as human 
labor, and the supply of currency is purposely abridged to 
fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise and enslave industry. 
A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized on 
two continents and is taking possession of the world. If 
not met and overthrown at once, it forebodes terrible social 
convulsions, the destruction of civilization or the éstablish- 
ment of an absolute despotism. 

In this crisis of human affairs the intelligent working 
people and producers of the United States have come 


liberty, prosperity and justice. 

We declare our union and independence, We assert our 
purpose to vote with that political organization which’ rep- 
resents our principles. 

We charge that the controling influences dominating the 
old political parties have allowed the existing dreadful con- 
ditions to develop without serious effect to restrain or pre- 
vent them. Neither do they now intend to accomplish 
reform. They have agreed together to ignore, in the com- 
ing campaign, every issue but one. They propose to drown 
the outcries of a plundered people with the uproar of a 
sham battle over the tariff; so that corporations, national 
banks, rings, trusts, watered stocks, the demonetization of 
silver and the oppressions of usurers may all be lost sight 
of. They propose to sacrifice our homes and children upon 
the altar of mammon; to destroy the hopes of the multi- 
tude in order to secure corruption funds from the great 
lords of plunder. 

We assert that a political organization, representing the 
political principles herein stated, is necessary to redress 
the grievances of which we complain. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birth of the illus- 
trious man who led the first great revolution on this con- 
tinent against oppression, filled with the sentiment which 
actuated that grand generation, we seek to restore the 
government of the republic to the hands of the “plain 
people,” with whom it originated. Our doors are open to 
all points of the compass. We ask all honest men to join 
with and help us. 

In order to restrain the extortions of aggregated capital, 
to drive the money vhangers out of the temple, to form 
a perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defénse, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity, we do ordain and establish the 
following platform of principles: 


The Platform. 


We declare the union of the labor forces of the United 
States, this day accomplished, permanent and perpetual. 
May its spirit enter into all hearts for the salvation of the 
republic and the uplifting of mankind. ; 

Wealth belongs to him who creates it. Every dollar 

taken from industry without an equivalent is robbery. “If 
any will not work, neither shall he eat.” The interests of 
rural and urban labor are the same; their-enemies are 
identical. 
Money. 


We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and flexible, 
issued by the general government only, a full legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, and that without the 
use of banking corporations; a just, equitable means of 
circulation, at a tax uot to exceed two per cent., as set 
forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ alliance, 
or some better system; also by payments in discharge of 
its obligations for public improvements. 

We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

We demand that the amount of circulating medium be 
speedily increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

We demand a graduated income tax. 

We believe that the money of the country should be 
kept as much as possible in the hands of the people, and 
hence we demand that all national and state revenues shall 
be limited to the necessary expenses of the government, 
economically and honestly administered. 

We demand that postal savings banks be established 
by the government, for the safe deposit of the earnings of 
the people, and to facilitate exchange. 


Land. 


The land, including all the natural resources of wealth, 
is the heritage of the people, and should not be monopolized 
for speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land 
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should be prohibited. All lands now held by railroads and 
other corporations in excess of their actual needs, and all 
lands now owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the gov- 
ernment and held for actual settlers only. 


Transportation. 


Transportation being a neans of exchange and a pubtic 
necessity, the government should own and operate the 
railroads in the interest of the people. 

The telegraph and telephone, like the postoffive system, 
being a necessity for transmission of news, should be owned 
and operated by the government in the interest of the people. 


WANTED: A SONG. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 


A recent New Nation contains a poem entitled “‘ Wanted : 
A Song.” It reminds me of an incident of the campaign 
of ’84. A rising politician, who, by the way, has kept right 
on rising as a republican boss, asked “ why we had no more 
campaign songs that could rouse enthusiasm.” Said he: 
“Those old war songs stirred people all over the country, 
and did more for the cause than all the speech-makers could 
do or say. But our songs today are flat and stale. What’s 
the matter with the poets and musicians?” A minority 
mugwump standing near suggested this reason: “They 
have nothing to sing about in these issues you are fighting 
over.” Poets have never been able to inspire ‘people to en- 
thusiasm over a squabble after an almighty dollar. When 
you begin to advocate an unselfish idea, that idea will fur- 
nish you poets with just as fiery hearts and tongues as have 
ever framed the “Star Spangled Banner or “John Browu’s- 


Body.” It seems to me you are engaged in a struggle which 
must bring the singers to your side. God speed you aud 
our cause. 


Mrs. Tom Howarp. 
Frewsburg, N. Y. 


ALARM IN COMPETITION CIRCLES. 

The Philadelphia Times shows signs of alarm over the 
growth of nationalism in politics. It says: “ When it comes 
to a proposition to substitute socialism or ‘nationalism’ as 
a practical system in the place of existing American insti- 
tutions, the logic of history is against us. History teaches 
us not only that all such schemes have ended in intolerable 
despotism and disastrous failure, but also that popular lib- 
erty bas been always best preserved in those nations that 
trusted most to themselves and least to ‘ government.’ 
Nevertheless, the fact that Mr. Bellamy professes himself 
quite gratified by what he calls the ‘nationalistic drift,’ 
ought to convey a warning to level-headed people. If our 
popular liberties are worth preserving, it is time for some 
political organization to cease trying to placate the social- 
istic cranks, as in so many foolish planks of the Minneapolis 
platform, and plant itself firmly on the sound American 
doctrine that has kept this nation free and made it great.” 


WHEN THE HUNGRY FELLOWS BREAK LOOSE. 

Christian Advocate: “It is said that a notorious million- 
aire, when asked why he did not build a palatial mansion, 
said: “I don’t want a. house that will be so easily found 
when the hungry fellows break loose.” That is the most 
fearful sentence that wé have heard since the outbreak of 
che civil war. As certain as the earth continues, and 
things go on as they have for 20 years, the “hungry 
fellows will break loose.” Nothing hastens it like men of 
great wealth, who buy up legislators, disregard private 
rights, live in luxury and say, “ what are you going to do 
about it?” The public be ——,” and about the “ hungry 
fellows breaking loose.” He who looks ahead and sees no 
breakers is either blind or has some glass that those who 
judge the future by the past cannot get access to. 


DR. HERTZKAS HAST AFRICAN COLONY. 


The book entitled “ Freeland,” by Dr. Hertzka of Vienna, 
Austria, discribing a colony established in Central Africa 
on ideal social principles, is about to lead to the founding 
of an actual colony in the same region. Dr. Hertzka has 
endeavored since the publication of his book, which had a 
great circulation in Germany, to collect volunteers to give a 
practical test to his ideas and this undertaking is the result 
of his efforts. The site chosen for the settlement is on the 
slopes of Mount Kenia, East Africa, and the situation is 
described as an “earthly paradise,” with a sufficiently easy 
route by the Tana river, which is navigable for about three 
fifths of the distance from the coast tv the colony, leaving less 
than 100 miles of land travel. Some 28 associations, num- 
bering 1000 members, have signified. their intention to 
become colonists. One supporter of the scheme has given 
$10,000 toward the necessary fund for transportation and 
making a beginning in the land of promise. It is essen- 
tially a German undertaking, but the people desire the 
support of other nationalities. Dr. Hertzka’s book was 
reviewed at length in this paper at its appearance. 


THE PEOPLE OF CLEVELAND DEMAND MU- 
NICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF STREET CARS. 


A big street car employees’ strike declared itself at Cleve- 
lanp, Obio last week, and Saturday night; June 25, at an 
immense open air mass meeting of the workingmen of the 
city to express their sympathy with the strikers the follow- 
ing of resolutions, presented by Dr. C: W. Wooldridge, were 
enthusiastically and unanimously adopted by 15,000 men: 


“ Whereas the general public needs an efficient and regu- 
lar street car service, and 

“ Whereas the corporations operating the Broadway and 
Newburg and the East Cleveland lines are neglecting their 
obligation to the public to engage in a quarrel with their 
employees to the great loss and inconvenience of this com- 
munity, and 

“Whereas such contests are certain to be continually 
arising between private corporations operating public fran- 
chises and the men in their employ, and 

“ Whereas it has been proven by experience that such 
corporations cannot be depended upon either to keep their 
faith with the men or their obligations to the public, but 
are continually seeking to oppress their employees on the 
one hand and employ the ablest legal talent to enable them 
to evade the Jaws on the other, and 

“Whereas such complications do not arise in those 
branches of the public service where the public directly. em- 
ploys its agents, as in the police service, fire service, mail 
service, etc. ; therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the citizens of Cleveland in mass meeting 
assembled that we hereby demand that our city administra- 
tion proceed at once to forfeit franchises of said corpora- 
tions and to operate the same as a branch of the public ser- 
vice.” 


NATIONALIST CLUB AT NEEDHAM. 

A Nationalist club was formed at Needham, Mass., June 
28, with the following officers: President, Geo. Woods; 
vice-presidents, C. A. Hicks, F. G. Tuttle, D. P. Washburn, 
E. N. Edwards, Mrs. A. M. Hicks, Mrs. C. W. Carter, Mrs. 
F. G. Tuttle, Mrs. Geo. Woods; advisory committee, Geo. 
Woods, D. P. Washburn, Frances A. Reed, C. A. Hicks, F. 
G. Tuttle, It was voted to adopt the constitution of the 
First Boston Nationalist club. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. By 


JouHN FISKE. 


With a portrait of Mr. Fiske, many maps and other illustrations. 


The discovery of America has never before been treated with the fullness 
and the wonderful charm of narrative which characterize this work. 


Mr. Fiske’s Other 


The Beginnings of New England ; 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its re- 

lation to Civil and Religious Liberty. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
The American Revolution. 


With Plans of Battles and a new 


Books of History: 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. 
With a map and Bibliography. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The War of Independence. 
In the Riverside Library for Young 
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A Golden Gossip. 


A Neighborhood Story, showing the excel- 
lent effect of good gossip, with a kind 
motive. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitnery, 
author of ‘“‘ The Gayworthys,”’ ‘‘ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” etc. $1.50. ° 


Equatorial America, 


A book full of information, describing a 
Visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barba- 
does, and the Principal Capitals of South 
America. By Marurin M. BALLOU, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Due West,”’ ‘‘ Due South,” “‘ Due 
North,” ‘‘ Under the Southern Cross,” 
‘‘The New Eldorado,” ‘‘ Aztec Land,”’ etc. 
Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Roger Hunt. 


. . People. Maps. Fifth Edition. A Novel, bringing out in a striking way the 
peer Geren ste Linares 1 ie ps oee see ll possible ‘gains and losses in a married life 
Ae he : ; : of ‘thorough selfishness. By CrLia P, 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo.| Civil Government in the United! Wootxey, author of “ Rachel Armstrong,’ 
$4.00. States. and ‘‘ A Girl Graduate.” 16mo, $1.25. 
— The Rescue of an Old Place, 
American Statesmen By Mary C. Ropzins. $1.25. 


An interesting story of an experiment to 
restore an old farm to productiveness and 
beauty. Trees were planted, waste places 
cleared, a worn-out orchard rejuvenated, 
knolls leveled, and worms and other pests 
routed. 


San Salvador. 
By Mary Agnes Tincker, author of 
“lwo Coronets,” etc. $1.25. 


A story of peculiar interest, describing an 
ideal of society and of life. ; 


John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. | John Marshall. 
Alexander Hamilton. By H. Cabot Lodge. 
John C. Colhoun. By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. Wm?G. Sumner. 
John Randolph. Hy Henry Adams. 

James Monroe. By D. C. Gilman. 

Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry C. Lodge. 
Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 
James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. John Jay. By George Pellow. 

John Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. Lewis Case, Andrew C. McLaughlin. 


Each volume 16mo, gilt top’ $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 6. 


By Allan B, Magruder. ’ 
Samuel Adams. By Prof. Jas. K. Hosmer. 
Thomas Hart Benton. By Theo. Roosevelt. 
Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. 2 vols.. 
Patrick Henry. By Moes Coit Tyler. 
Gouverneur Morris. By Theo. Roosevelt. 
Martin Van Buren. By Edward M. Shepard 
George Washington. By H.C. Lodge. 2 vols. 
Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. 


‘“Sewer-gas ”’ in houses, like poverty, is an unnecessary evil resulting from 
an unscientific condition of things. Foolish and impotent laws have been 
made to mitigate an evil which might be entirely eradicated by removing the 
cause. Instead of attempting to remove the the foul gases in the waste pipes 
by erecting an elaborate, expensive, and dangerous complication of ‘ back- 
vent’ pipes, the ‘‘Sanitas’’ system recognizes ‘‘ sewer-gas’’ to be the neces- 
sary result of an unnecessarily foul condition of the pipes, and strikes directly 
at the cause by removing, through powerful flushing, the accumulations 
which create it. The ‘‘Sanitas”’ system is, therefore, the ‘‘ Nationalism” 
of plumbing, as attacking the causes rather than the results of a disease, 
and is now rapidly gaining favor among the thinking public. 

Messrs. Oby and Love, plumbers of Alliance, O., wrote as follows: ‘‘We 
think the Sanitas basin by far the best in the market; and it is .the only 
basin, so far as we know, that ‘has an outlet anywhere near large enough. 
We have always thought it the greatest nonsense to put a one and one half 
inch waste from a basin which has an outlet not more than one third of this capacity. Your basin is just what we have been looking 
for in this respect.” 

This basin empties itself in from three to five seconds, scouring the trap and pipes. The overflow pipe stands in a recess in the back 
of the bowl, and does away with the ordinary fou! secret overflow passage and the troublesome and dirty plug and chain. A single motion 
of the hand opens or shuts the outlet. The standpipe is easily detachable from the basin for cleansing. By this device the utmost sim- 
plicity, convenience and cleanliness are obtained. 


Ss 


Perspective of Sanitas Basin Lift. Section of Sanitas Basin Lift. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 
Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co, Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago, 
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BOND-HOLDERS and 
BREAD-WINNERS. 


BY S. S. KING, ESQ., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 


er 


The most powerful book of the year. Its 
argument is irresistable. You should read it. 


President L. L. Polk, National F. A. & I. 
U., says: “It should be placed in the hands 
of every voter of this country.” 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25c. 


List of important books. Address all 


orders to 
Arena Publishing Company, 
COPLEY sa. BOSTON, MASS. 


FREEMAN GC. COFFIN, Civil Engineer. 


10 Tremont Street, Room 76, Boston, Mass. 
ee 
Surveys, Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
for GENERAL ENGINEERING WORK. 


Specialities — Water Works and Sewerage|South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 


Systems. Expert examination and reports in 
case of the purchase or taking of works of 
private water companies by cities or towns! 


The Ventura Unit, 


(SEMI-WEEKLY.) 
Published at Ventura, Cal., every Wednesday 


and Saturday. 
Circulation each issue, over 1,000 and increasing. 


Official organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
Citizens’ Alliance of Ventura County, Cali- 
fornia. Best advertising medium inthe coun- 
ty. Advertisers who wish to reach the sub- 
stantial farming population nrust use the Unit 


Cheap Houses in South Georgia, 


O— 
Send 10 cents for one month’s subscription 


to the 


WAYCROSS HERALD 


The leading paper in the new fruit belt of 
South Georgia. ; 

Waycross is the center of a growing section, 
remarkable for cheap, productive lands and 
unsurpassed climate. 

Waycross has grown 700 per cent in 10 years. 
Good water, schools, a progressive, prosperous 
people. 


THE HERALD, 
Waycross, Ga. 


THE VENTURA OBSERVER. 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


The first paper in California to declare for 
the People’s Party. The largest bona fide cir- 
culation. Sample copy free. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR. 
Weekly: Price, $1 a year. 


Address, The Observer, 
Ventura, California. 


THE NEW NATION. 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings: — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
53 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9093 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal. — The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Supply your homes 


aes with hot water 


without using any 
<Ep fire The sun’s in- 
Pea tense heat only is 
used. For city or 


Scientific. 
Lasts a lifetime. In- 
tantaneous. Hot 
water don’t cost a 
cent from April to 
Order at once. 

PRICE, $15.00. 

Nature is generous with her forces and man 
is constantly learning to harness them to his 
mark. Franklin dared test the terror of the 
sky — since then electricity has given light, 
heat and motion. Now heat is supplied in 
limitless amount, free of cost to man, for the 
benefit of this generation. Will you ignore 
and waste your opportunities to use ‘‘ The 
Heat of the Sun ?” 

CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Baltimore, Mad. 


Have you seen 


October. 


Politics 
Among 
The 
Animals. 
25 CENTS, PAPER. 


A.J. PHILPOTT & Co., Publishers, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Medium-Priced 
Goods, as well as those of the 
more costly varieties, are to be 
found in full assortment in our 
spring stock. 

In our experience in catering 
to the public — covering three- 
quarters of a century — we have 
found that it is possible to fur- 
nish both guality and effect with- 
out going into the extremes of 
price. 

Call and inspect the display 
now made at our new store. 


This will show you exactly where 
1s: 


3osTon COMMON 


WASHINGTON = 


AraeS| 


NO BETTER GOODS are made than 
we sell! 

NO LOWER PRICES are named than 
we quote! 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co, 


Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery Fabrics, 
646 to 658 WASHINCTON ST., 
Opposite Boylston St. 


GOOD NEWS. 


It will no doubt be good news to our freinds 
to learn that we have just perfected arrange- 
ments by which we are enabled to furnish the 
Ecuo on trial, 10 weeks for 10 cents, or to our 
regular subscribers as follows: 


Single subscription, one year '75 cents. Clubs 
of three 65 cents. Clubs of seven 50 cents. 


Address all orders to 
ALLIANCE EcHo, Kansas City, Mo. 


The New Nation for 1891 


Bound in Boards, 


$2.25. 
Address, 
THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St,, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon,*Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 
and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., o! Vanderbilt University. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sample copy St. Louis Magazine for 
These cards sell in all stores for 10c each. 1 Oc 
St. Louis Magazine, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE DAKOTA RURALIST. 


The Official Organ of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Edited by 


H. L. LOUCKS, Vice-President National F. A. & I. U. 


One of the ablest exponents of Alliance 
demands. People who would like to be posted 
on this great reform movement should sub- 
scribe for it. 

Price, $1.00 a year. 
We can club it with The New Nation, the two 
for $2.15. Address, 
Dakota Ruralist, Huron, 8S. D. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY ror site"comind cuimax Ful 
H. KERR & Chicago, 


CO., Pubs., 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


WEBSTER’ S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen illustrations, 

testimonials, ete., sent free by the publishers. 


Casicn | a noreee in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, as_ pho phic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various pet often by misrepresentation. 

ET THE BEST, 
The ntermatiownl: which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ¢ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Sault Ste. Marie News. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
C. 8. OSBORN 


A progressive eight-page, seven-column 
weekly. Published all at home. Represen- 
tative journal of Northern Michigan. Circu- 
lation, 3000. Unsurpassed as an advertising 
medium. Write for terms and sample copies. 


Alliance Grubber, 


Proprietor. 


The Lightest, Weight 200 lbs. The Strongest, 


Handiest and Cheapest. 


Price, $50. 
Address, 


W. SMITH & CO., 
Ghimawe Ta. 


Mills Weekly World. 


Is trying to help those who are trying to help 
themselves. Each week its column are filled 
with live editorials and true reformers every- 
where are invited to contribute to its columns. 


Catalogue free. 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 
Three months 25 cents. Send for sample 
copies. Address all communication to 
WEEKLY WORLD, Parsons, Kas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Ditson’s 


50° 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Cotl’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 


music size. 
Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
The Latest and One of the Best. 


“Every Man’s Brother.” 


By John Elwood Cutler, Author of ‘ Vera; 
or Steps Up That Lead Downward.” 


This valuable work should find thousands 
of readers. It is written in the common-folks 
every-day-life style, yet it is entirely devoid of 
any taint of vulgarity. No one can read it 
without being impressed with the sincerity and 
earnestness of purpose that animated the mind 
of the author. Every Christian will indorse 
its teachings of true religion and every re- 
former will find in it unanswerable arguments 
on the side of popular rights. Handsomely 
bound in paper. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Address, 

FARMERS TRIBUNE Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Subscribe for the 


Omaha _ Tocsin. 


FP. A. ALLEN 


WILLIS HUDSPETH } Editors. 


The Tocsin is an 8-page, 48-column People’s 
Party paper, filled with the best reform matter 
attainable and with the choicest news matter 
generally that can be procured. Its price is 
only $1 a year, or 25 cents per quarter. Send 
for free sample copy. Address, 


Omaha Tocsin, Omaha, Neb. 
THE SOCIOLOGIC NEWS. 


Published in the interests of Industrial 
Co-operation. Plain and practical. Issued 
Monthly. Price, 50 cents a year. Sample 
copies free. 


IMOGENE C. FALES, Editor. 
705 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FARMING GORPORATIONS. 


By WILBUR ALDRICH. 


Tells farmers and laborers how to consoli- 
date their interests into corporations modelled 
after the successful modern corporations. It 
provides for personal suffrage in corporations 
to promote good work, management and in- 
creased profits and insure that capital gets no 
more in dividends than its economic interest 
—its full economic reward. It proposes to 
distribute the profits to the human instru- 
ments, laborers and managers, who create 
them. 

Farming corporations are apparently the 
-next in line of the evolution of business. 
Farmers represent the only occupation not 
developed into a business. Laborers are yet 
to take part in the modern business integra- 
tion. 

Farming corporations are planned to become 
very large territorial corporations which may 
bring all the benefits of nationalization. They 
would be in such form that by federation or 
consolidation, formal nationalism might result 
if that proved a natural and desirable develop- 
ment. 


PRICE, $1.00 POSTPAID. 


W. Aldrich & Co., Publishers, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


HES deeb 


A 48-page book free. 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.C. 
Only 25 Cents for One Year. 


THE NATIONALIST 


Is a bright little monthly paper issued by 
the Nationalist Club of Baltimore, Md. Every- 
body can afford to be a subscriber, as the sub- 
scription price is only 25 cents per year. 

Address : 


Address, 


THE NATIONALIST, 
9 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 
INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 


Circulation, 4100. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will. be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spéncer’s “‘ Justice’? and *‘Social Statics.’’ His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 

Tue New Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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Also Diaphragm, Force and Lift Pumps, latest improvements, with iron- 
pipe for vessels, and with suction hose for emptying sesspools, pumping out 
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Considerations proving the immense_ 


Increase of Wealth Production 
Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 


ITEMS OF WASTE 
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with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s 
“ Architecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


How do you Pronounce Gwm ? 


Fasily enough — KOOM. 
PIACENZA ?— Why — PEE-AH-TCHENT-SAH. 
THRONDHJEM ? — Just — TRONN-YEM, 
KRZCZECKI ? — Simply — K(E)RZH-TCHETS-KEE. 


For Polyglot Pronouncing Handbook send Fifty Cents to address of 
D. G. H., 12 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The New Nation for One Year—One Dollar. 


This is the best bargain in the way of a reform newspaper we know of. 
Nationalism is gaining converts among all classes and it should knock at the door of every voter and citizen in the land. 
press shows very little interest in chronicling the advance of the movement. 


ture. 


The means of reaching the masses are very incomplete. 


It is a service to the cause of nationalism to spread its litera- 


The daily 
Will 


our friends take advantage of the agency at hand and see that libraries, associations and progressive men and women generally are given 


an opportunity to read THe Nuw Narion ? 


This is the most important and critical year for the republic since 1860. Parties are breaking up. The philosophy of public conduct 


of business for the benefit of the public is coming to the front. 
of 1892, Tuk New Nartioy, it seems to us, is the cheapest and best means to that end. 


If you wish to keep informed, step by step, as to the progress of the drama 
It has the ear of ‘the reform public; its avenues of 


information are constantly widening, and it supplements the news of the day as printed in the capitalistic press by pointing out the stages 


of economic development that must lead directly to an economic democracy. 


have read THE NEW NATION. 


OUR OFFER. 


The New Nation, one year, postpaid : é 5 7 i 


A club of ten subscribers, one year, postpaid 


A brainy success. — [Amesbury (Mass.) 
News. 


Bright and crisp as a new dollar Dill.— 
{Hartford (Ct.) Times. 

Bears in every column the impress of a noble 
impulse and a determined purpose.— [Medical 
World, Philadelphia. 

A neater, more newsy or more ably edited 
paper, it has not been our good fortune to 
read.— [Farmers’ Cause, ‘Thomaston, Me. 

Ably written, and is radical in its discussion 
of economic questions.— [Lynchburg Virgin- 
ian. 

The workmanship of the paper is perfect, 
and in great contrast with that of the organs 
of most other reform movements.— [Lowell 


Mass.) Citizen. 
Address, 


Decidedly a newspaper. — [Springfield 


(Mass.) Republican. 


The New Nation is a newspaper, not merely 
a magazine of essays supplied laigely by vol- 
unteer work and contributions.—[The Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Commercial. 


One of the most meaty papers published. 
It teaches nationalism in its broadest sense, 
and is comprehensive to the casual student. 
— [Topeka (Kan.) Alliance Tribune. 


Every one who has at heart the meral, so- 
cial or religious uplifting of the human race 
should read Bellamy’s ideas, and then he will 
be surprised to think that the world has not 
adopted his system generations ago.— [Rush- 
ville (Neb.) Sun. 


You can read the daily papers more intelligently after you 


. $1.00. 
: 8.00. 


Neat and newsy.— [Putnam (Ct.) Standard. 


A capable instrument for reform and for 
the spread of the principles of nationalism. — 
[Portsmouth (N.H.) Journal. 


We find ourselves in ‘‘ touch”? with so many 
things in its columns that we feel it essential, 
almost, to our own existence.— [San Francisco 
(Cal.) Star. 


Nothing can be found in the way of diatribe 
and there is no coarse denunciation of any 
class.— [New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 


If Mr. Bellamy’s health hold out, we shall 
have in this publication the best presentment 
in advanced social views now published in 
America.— [Tacoma (Wash.) Globe. 


The New Nation, 13 Winter St, Boston. 


Lee and Shepard’s New Books 


Wood Notes Wild. 


Notations of Bird Music. By Srmzon 
Pease Cureney. Collected and ar- 
ranged, appendix, notes and bibliog- 
raphy, by John Vance Cheney. Price, 
$2.00 
Observation convinced Mr, Cheney that all 

music in nature, animate and inanimate, 18 
worthy of study and imitation, that it gives 
out charming tones and forms pleasing melo- 
die strains, and he supports this statement by 
giving the songs of many birds in musical no- 
tation on the staff.— Brooklyn Citizen. 


The Golden Guess. 


A Series of Essays. By Joun VANCE 
Cueney, Librarian of San Fiancisco 
Public Library. Cloth, $1.50. 


The following list of their subjects will give 
an idea of the breadth and scope of the work: 
“The Old Notion of Poetry,” ‘‘ Who are the 
Great Poets ?’’ Matthew Arnold, the English 
Critic,” ‘‘What about Browning ?”’ ‘* Haw- 
thorne,”’? ‘‘Tennyson and his Critics,” ‘Six 
Minutes with Swinburne,” ‘‘ Music, or the 
Tone Poetry.” 


It Came to Pass. 


By Mary Farvey SANBORN, the anthor 
of “Sweet and Twenty.” Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00 


‘‘Tt, Came to Pass’’ has a larger scope and 
a more varied cast of characters than its pre- 
decessor. The book abounds in bright asides, 
which show that the writer has looked at life 
with clear and intelligent eyes. 


The Presumption of Sex. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


Mr. Adams, with his literal instincts and 
tastes, has prepared some very clever, if some- 
times severe, papers. They hit the mark in 
the way of refined criticisms and aie enter- 
taining and instructive reading. — Boston 
Times. 


Dreams of the Dead. 


By Kpwarp Sranron, with an Intro- 
duction by Epwarp S. Huntineton. 
Third Kdition. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 
$1.00. 


In spite of its grewsomness ‘‘ Dreams of the 
Dead”’ is one of the great kouks of the day. 
There is throughout its pages a great love for 
humanity, and its influence will be found 
always on the side of right living and think- 
ing.’’— Boston Sunday Times. 


God’s Image in Man. 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By Henry Woop, author of “Edward 
Burton,” “ Natural Law in the Busi- 
ness World,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


Under the great subjects, the ‘‘ Nature of 
God,” ‘“‘ Revelation Through Nature,’”’ ‘¢ Uni- 
versality of Law,”’ ‘‘ Man’s Dual Nature”’ and 
other pre-eminently important themes, the 
writer does not enter into theological argu- 
ments, though he characterizes many as false 
and distorted, but attempts to reconcile reli- 
gion with the scientific view of nature. 


The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law. 


By Harrrerty R. SHattuck, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Political Class. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Especially valuable to women forming clubs 
or organizations were it is important that 
meetings be conducted properly. The thou- 
sands of women conducting organizations will 
find the little book just what they need. The 
facts are given briefly, with a summary at the 
end of each chapter. 


Tatters. 


By Bruxtayu. Author of Zarailla, ete. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The scene of *‘ Tatters’’ is laid in the slums 
of London and in other English cities. The 
plot is remarkably well drawn, and the story 
skillfully told, the description of Oxford life 
being specially good. A portrait of the author 
accompanies the volume. 


Onoqua. An Indian Story. 


By Frances C. Sparnawk. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The story is remarkably well told and at. 
times very dramatic. It is a strongly written 
plea for the educated Indian, and points out 
very clearly the mistake of leaving the edu- 
cated Indians to make their way unaided 
against the superstitions and enmity of the 
uneducated. 


(@- Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 
LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston Mass. 


